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rescued colonial liberalism from the stigma of the Mackenzie revolt; he 
secured the triumph of the principles of responsible government, but he 
was unable and unwilling to adapt himself to the growth of democratic 
sentiment in his party and throughout the country. He was in truth a 
high-minded Whig churchman rather than a leader of modern colonial 
democracy. 

The author's excellent handling of the imperial aspects of Canadian 
history brings out the more clearly the inadequacy of his consideration 
of Canadian- American relations. The influence of American life and 
institutions upon the social, economic, and constitutional development of 
Canada is scarcely less than that of the mother-country. Canada has 
not been able to escape from American political influences even though 
she would. The early history of the country is in many respects a 
long-drawn-out battle between English Tory and American democratic 
influences. The struggle resulted in a compromise, but evidences of the 
triumph of American principles may be seen in the municipal, ecclesi- 
astical, and federal institutions of the country. Professor Morison un- 
fortunately has almost entirely neglected to bring out the reaction of 
American institutions upon Canadian autonomy and the imperial con- 
nection. The failure to give due weight to this phase of Canadian de- 
velopment accounts in large part for the author's incomplete interpreta- 
tion of the Clear Grit movement and the rise of the Liberal-Conservative 
party. 

His treatment of the movement for Canadian federation is likewise 
too fragmentary. The desire for a union of the colonies was growing 
in strength even though it was ofttimes lost sight of in the petty squab- 
bles of the legislature. The question was relatively unimportant at the 
time, but in the light of subsequent developments it deserved more atten- 
tion than Professor Morison has seen fit to give to it. 

But notwithstanding these limitations, this volume easily stands out 
as the best contribution to Canadian history in recent years. It is sin- 
cerely to be hqped that the author will continue his investigation of this 
field which he has made so distinctively his own. 

C. D. Allin. 

Jamaica under the Spaniards. Abstracted from the Archives of 

Seville, by Frank Cundall, F.S.A., and Joseph L. Pietersz. 

(Kingston: Institute of Jamaica. 1919. Pp. 115. 2 sh.) 

The interest which attaches to this small volume on Jamaica under 

the Spaniards is out of proportion to its size and appearance; it is in 

keeping, rather, with its value as announcement and token of successful 

research made in a virgin field for historical investigation. " Hitherto ", 

Mr. Curidall remarks in the preface, " the names of but three Spanish 

governors of Jamaica have been recorded. To these seventeen others 

can now be added, making an almost unbroken chain from Esquivel to 
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Ysassi." This detail is indicative of the relative size of the contribution 
which Messrs. Cundall and Pietersz (secretary and chairman, re- 
spectively, of the Institute) have made to public knowledge of the history 
of Jamaica from 1493 to the spring of 1660, when Cristobal Ysassi 
Arnaldo, last Spanish governor, left that island, " naked and on two 
sticks " for a boat, defeated less, he insisted, by the English than by 
His Most Catholic Majesty's governors of Cuba. 

This book is not a finished product. Indeed, its compilers do not 
present it as such. Mr. Cundall is aware of the existence of more docu- 
ments at Seville than have yet been copied, and he looks forward with 
anticipation to ransacking the archive at Simancas. " In the meantime, 
it has been thought good to publish " this volume, an abstract of docu- 
ments copied up to the time when, in the spring of 1917, war inter- 
rupted the investigation at Seville, which, however, has been resumed 
while the book was in press. Its quality should certainly encourage the 
board of the Institute, and contributors to its research fund, to permit 
the Institute's active secretary to continue as he has begun, until the 
main Spanish sources for the history of Jamaica, prior to say 1670, are 
exhausted. Then indeed that chapter in the history of the island which 
Mr. Cundall declares this book does not pretend to be, may be written 
with fairish certainty that it will not be rewritten, nor even much 
amended by subsequent discoveries sure to be made of isolated docu- 
ments bearing upon it. 

The material at Seville, concerning Jamaica, was found to be com- 
paratively small in quantity; it was also more than usually accessible in 
that it lay where it should lie, in two legajos (54-3-28, 54-3-29) prop- 
erly labelled " Jamaica ", and in the various series of cedularios, con- 
taining crown communications to the island's authorities. The work 
now in progress is intended to exhaust these veins, and, finally, to as- 
semble a thousand and one stray documents already located in other 
sections of the Archive of the Indies. 

Jamaica under the Spaniards is divided into four chapters (I., Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries ; II., First Half of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; III., English Occupation; IV., Cartography). There are three 
appendixes: a list of the Spanish governors of Jamaica; a statement 
of the legajos consulted at Seville ; and an index. The researches made 
discovered eight heretofore unknown maps of Jamaica, of which four 
are reproduced in half-tones which correctly suggest that the photo- 
graphs obtained were gray, partly because the colors of the original 
maps lent themselves to no greater clearness. 

These chapters consist of translations in abstract. Happily, no at- 
tempt is made to bridge gaps by surmise. The translations have been 
carefully made ; mistakes are few, and misinterpretations equally scarce 
(although, p. 24, line 9, his fellow Britishers may fail to recognize the 
Earl of Cumberland in " Comte Camorlan " who drove the Spanish sol- 
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diery out of Porto Rico). The foot-notes are especially interesting, in 
their identifications and comparisons. No time has been wasted on liter- 
ary style. In brief, the book is, as was said at the beginning, not a finished 
product, but rather the announcement of a research which is still in 
progress. Further, it is indication that, once this research is finished, 
the Institute of Jamaica will have laid before students in Kingston ma- 
terials from which to write, and that among these students none are 
more likely than Mr. Cundall and Mr. Pietersz to write, an unassailable 
history of Jamaica under the Spaniards. 

I. A. Wright. 

Historia del Comercio con las Indias durante el Dominio de los 
Austrias. Por D. Gervasio de Artinano y de Galdacano. 
(Barcelona: Oliva de Vilanova. 1917. Pp. 350. 12 pesetas.) 
Senor Gervasio de Artinano's volume contains a vivid description 
of the fortunes of Spanish colonial trade and naval power in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It is also an eloquent appeal to Span- 
iards for the industrial and maritime regeneration of their country. 
The political decline of Spain under the princes of the House of Haps- 
burg was coincident with the decay of sea-power, and sea-power was 
lost through the consistent sacrifice by the crown of industrial and com- 
mercial interests to immediate political and financial ends. The moral 
for the Spaniard to-day is obvious. Sea-power and trade go hand in 
hand, and with them national well-being. Agriculture and manufactures 
must therefore be strenuously encouraged, imposts lessened, conditions 
of traffic improved, and above all the nation must be educated, tech- 
nically and morally, to the dignity and the necessity of labor. Such is 
the burden of the writer's theme. 

With this in mind the book should be judged. It is a historical work, 
but makes no pretense to great erudition. Its appeal is first to the 
patriot rather than to the scholar. After a somewhat discursive intro- 
duction, the author describes in successive chapters the administrative 
organization of early Spanish colonial commerce, fleets and convoys, 
passengers and contraband, the ways and means of trade, corsairs, ships 
and shipbuilding. Several appendixes follow, of extracts from sources 
already in print but not easily accessible to the general reader. Informa- 
tion is gleaned largely from Veitia Linaje's Norte de la Contratacion de 
las Indias, from the Laws of the Indies, Herrera, Esquemeling, and a 
few manuscripts in the historical collections at Madrid. The Archives 
of the Indies in Seville were not used, nor to any extent the great miscel- 
lanies of printed documents taken from the same repository. 

The story therefore is rather loosely told, the origins of customs and 
institutions are imperfectly understood, and misstatements are frequent 
owing to lack of knowledge of the sources. It is far from true that in 
the beginning the ideal of the Spanish sovereigns was free trade, even 



